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condemnation, was, that he had borne on his arms what seemed to 
her judgment a kingly crown, together with a cipher, which she 
took to be H. R. Oh, woman! woman ! 


“ Angels when good—devils when virtue leaves ye.”- 


The defence of Surrey was worthy of his high fame as a soldier 
anda man. In his replies to the allegations of the witnesses, he 
showed that his acuteness and wit were equal to that fine imagina- 
tion which had made him the ornament of the age. In his» 
indignation at the perjury of his accusers, he evinced the spirit of 
a knight who held his honour dearer than his life. But this 
display of a great and upright mind availed not; the base jury 
found him guilty ; and Wriothesley, to his eternal disgrace, pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon the gallant Howard—the model 
of chivalry, the mirror of true love—whose genius alone would 
have rescued the age in which he lived from oblivion or contempt. 
He was remanded to the Tower, where, about a week after his 
trial, he was privately beheaded. 

The closing scene of the life of this celebrated man is enveloped 
in oblivion, and we are denied the gratification of beholding one 
of the noblest pictures which human nature has ever presented to 
the contemplation of mankind—the death of the poet, warrior, and 
Christian. The execution was carefully concealed from public 
view, the contrivers of the iniquitous transaction well knowing 
how the opinion of the populace would be expressed on the 
occasion. 

With the lover of Geraldine expired the chivalry of England. 
The last preux chevalier, and one of the sweetest of her poets, died 
upon the scaffold, with the bitter feeling upon his gallant mind 
that a sister sent him there. 

Henry VIII. had a peculiar taste for extinguishing the glories 
of his reign. But Providence at last seemed tired of the caprices 
of the crime-stained tyrant in shedding the blood of the poet 
Surrey—the mirror of chivalry and knightly virtue. The cup of 
his infamy was filled, and the forbearance of Heaven exhausted. 
Yet even in this world the monster endured a portion of the 
punishment reserved for cruelty and vice. His obesity became 
extreme ; he was incapable of moving without assistance, and 
frightful ulcers broke out upon his limbs, eating to his very flesh ; 
in this state he became so furious that all trembled to approach 
him. ‘The queen, with her own hands—for, according to the 
fashion of the times, she was skilled in surgery—dressed his 
wounds, and endeavoured by the most devoted attentions to 
beguile him of his pains. We have already seen how narrowly 
she escaped death as her reward. All saw his end approaching, 
but no one durst inform him of his condition, for several persons 
had suffered death merely for predicting such an event, and each 
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one was afraid lest in the transport of his fury he might punish — 


capitally the author of such unwelcome intelligence. 

Cranmer, the queen, and members of the privy council were 
assembled in the ante-chamber of the royal closet on the morning 
which released England from its tyrant.. They had been summoned 
to see the stamp affixed to the warrant for the execution of the 
Duke of Norfolk, lying under sentence in the Tower; for the 
‘sufferings of the English Nero had become so intense that he was 
no longer capable of affixing the sign manual to the instruments 
of his will, and an Act had been passed declaring the affixing of 
such stamp or seal in the presence of the council, by order of the 
king, equivalent to the regal signature. But although thus specially 
summoned, all feared to enter the chamber where the monster 
slept : each felt that his dissolution would be the guarantee of his 
individual safety—each secretly prayed for it, expected it; yet 
such was the force of terror, that not one ventured to give utterance 
to his secret hope, but continued to speak of the dying king’s 
recovery as a thing of course. Cranmer, the primate, never showed 
his want of moral courage more than at the dissolution of his 
master. 

Seated in a chair, in the royal closet, from which he was unable 
to move without assistance, Henry sat, awaiting, with fretful 
impatience, the arrival of his council. Although so near the grave, 
his thirst for blood remained undiminished. The dread that 
Norfolk, whom, since the fall of Catherine Howard, he haisd, 
should escape him, was wormwood to his revengeful heart ; added 
to which, in exciting the terrors of all who approached him by the 
brutal ferocity of his manner, he found the only solace to his 
sufferings—on the rack himself, it was a consolation to see others 
writhe with agony as well. 

For three days and nights sleep had not visited his weary eyes, 
whose bloodshot, restless expression denoted the ill-suppressed 
rage and impatience which consumed him. His once comely form 
was bloated with excess, and his cheeks hung like bags of water 
on his neck, adding, by their wax-like, sickly hue, to the horror of 
“his appearance. His voice, once so clear and manly, was new 
broken to alow hoarse growl, and interrupted, when he endeavoured 
to speak, by a cough which filled his mouth with foam and blood. 
Of all the royal attendants, Sir Anthony Denny was the only one 
‘who fearlessly approached him ; he had served him faithfully for 
many years, and, despite his cruelties and vices, felt, from long 
habit, attached to his troubled master. 

i Denny ! ! ugh! Denny !” murmured the king. | 

‘“‘ Sire !’’? whispered the attendant, who was in an instant at his 
side. 

“Have the council yet arrived ?” 

‘ “They wait your highness’s pleasure.” 
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“Tt seems [ must wait them. Ugh! But we shall phi to thank 
them for their duty, shall we not, Denny, eh ?.” 

The faithful servant was silent. 

“® Shall we not live?” hoarsely roared Henry, impatient that his 
question had not been answered as he wished; for, like most 
dying men, the flattery of hope was dear to him. 

“T trust so, sire.’ | 

& Wewill lve,” continued the tyrant, furiously ; “ our will is 
stronger than our body ; ulcers may eat our flesh, but they can’t 
destroy that—they can’t destroy that!” 

“The soul, indeed, is immortal,” observed Sir Anthony. 

‘Who spoke of soul?” demanded the king, gloomily ; “I spoke 
of ‘will—the unconquerable mind’s resolve can subdue agony ; it 
may defeat death, or at least postpone the fatal blow. I am better, 
Denny, am I not ?” he added, fixing at the same time a painfully 
inquiring glance upon the knight ; “do I not look better ?” 

“In sooth, your majesty speaks with more cheerfulness than you 
have been wont of late.” 

““T have my answer,” growled Henry; “when the human curs 
who fawn on kings avoid their questions, the answer must be fatal. 
Dog,” he added, * couldst thou not have lied and cheated me with 
the charlatan’s last consolation—hope ? or dost thou think the 
lion’s breath so nearly spent that flattery were thrown away ?” 

Here a violent fit of coughing interrupted the speaker’s furious 
reproaches, at the end of which he sank back exhausted in his 
cushioned seat. The knight took a sponge steeped in aromatics 
from a golden cup, and bathed his face and temples. 
~ “Ah, Denny!” sighed the king, who felt relieved by the 
attention, “heed not my impatience; Henry knows thy faithful 
service, but would it not chafe an angel’s patience to lie like a 
crippled hound a prisoner here, living to feel the grave’s corruption 
in my corroding flesh—to taste its sickening taint in every breath 
T draw—to know that I, the king, the master of fair England’s soil, 
lord of the lives ‘of crouching millions, must die—be borne, lilke 
common carrion, to the grave—the grave ?” 

‘‘ It is the lot of all, sire.” TRE 

“ Perchance men dream there,” continued the sufferer ; “that’s 
the terror : to lie fettered in bonds of ice upon the narrow bier, 
whilst the racked brain is seared by burning visions, yet not 
possess the strength, e’en by a groan or yell, to ease the o’ér- 
fraught heart. God!-it is terrible.’ Then, after a pause, he 
added, ‘No, no, Thy justice never imagined punishment like that.” 

“Shall I inform the council that your highness waits?” 
demanded the knight, who feared from the sudden change which 
came over the countenaiive of his master that his end was not far 
distant. 

““No—no ! I have scarce strength to make known my will. My 
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pains have suddenly grown easier. I feel as I could sleep. I 
shall recover, Denny. I am sure I shall recover,” he continued, 
in a voice of exultation, “if I could only sleep.” 

As is usual when mortification has once taken place, the more 
violent agonies were calmed ; and that which was the forerunner 
of immediate death the speaker took for symptoms of amelioration. 
Sir Anthony Denny carefully raised the cushions at the back of 
the royal patient’s chair, and stood watchfully beside him, ready 
to execute his first command. 

“Stay,” said Henry, “I shall sleep the better when it is done. 
Dost see yon parchment ? ” 

His glance pointed to a deed lying on the table at a short 
distance from him; it was the death warrant of his former 
favourite, the; Duke of Norfolk. 

“Tt do, ” replied the knight. 

With difficulty the king drew from his bosom the golden stamp 
on which his name had been engraved, and which with jealous 
vigilance he kept on his person. 

‘“‘ Fix it,” he muttered, in alowtone. The attendant hesitated. 

“Must I speak twice?” added Henry. “ Dost thou forget that I 
am still a king—still thy master; and that there are chains and 
the block for traitors who dispute their sovereign’s will ? ” 

Sir Anthony applied the fatal signet, and returned it upon his 
knee to his master. 

“ Well, ’tis well,” continued the speaker, with a horrible smile. 
of satisfaction. ‘Take it to the council; bid them despatch it to 
the Tower ; the rest concerns Kingston and theexecutioner. That 
done, return, place thyself at my closet-door, and watch me while 
I sleep.” 

Henry’s command was obeyed by the obsequious council, who 
were kept, like lacqueys, trembling at the door, whilst the modern 
Nero slept the sleep which preceded his dissolution. 

Henry, in his sleep, experienced one of those remarkable dreams 
which puzzle philosophy to explain, and give the lie to the 
materialist. Time, for once, inverted his glass, his nearly exhausted 
sands ran back, and the Moloch king beheid his victims, like 
Banquo’s vision, pass before him. First Wolsey—he of the eagle’s 
pride and lofty flight, whose magnificence and love of art casta 
veil over his weaknesses. With a cold glance the stately shade 
swept before the sleeper’s sight, and pointed with his finger to an 
open grave. Death seemed to have purified him; he wore his 
purple gracefully, not proudly, and his expressive features had 
more of pity in them than of scorn. 

Katherine, the lofty Katherine of Arragon, followed next, her 
crownless brow pale in the majesty of death. With a forgiving, 
melancholy smile, she seemed to gaze upon the father of her child, 
then melted, like the morning mist, into thin air. 
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Anne Boleyn, the fair, the fickle, the beautiful Anne Boleyn, 
succeeded her stately predecessor. The smile upon her ruby lip 
was of unearthly beauty, and her eyes, like sunbeams resting on 
twin gems, flashed with supernatural brightness. The sleeper’s 
heart beat as wildly as when he first wooed and won his fickle 
prize from the embraces of her poet lover. In his dream once 
more he would have clasped her, when a hissing sound like that of 
a falling axe fell on his ear, and streams of blood gushed round 
and round him. Then commenced the long agony of Henry’s 
dream, the foretaste of his punishment. The thunder-peal rolled 
heavily, and the forked lightning seemed to blind him with its 
sulphurous flashes. The heavens rained blood ; the groaning earth 
heaved with thick bubbles of the clotted gore which it had drunk ; 
till, as if a second deluge were unloosed, the tyrant floated in one 
crimson sea. Vainly he attempted in his slumber to escape. He 
seemed to know that he was dreaming, but at the same time felt 
that it was no natural dream. Conscience whispered that he saw 
his final doom. Madly he seemed to dash and splash through the 
billowy gore. The heads, the fresh bleeding heads of his victims, 
met him at every turn—the venerable More, who died for conscience 
sake—the aged Fisher—the last of the female Plantagenets and her 
two sons—the gallant Surrey, and the guilty Catherine Howard. 
The ghastly heads glared on him with their death-fixed eyes, and 
the tyrant groaned and yelled in the agony of remorse and terror. 
Cold drops of perspiration fell from his throbbing temples, and 
trickled down his livid cheeks. 

Sir Anthony Denny was alarmed at the noise ; and deeming that 
it was the death struggle which choked the sleeper’s utterance, 
rushed into the ante-chamber, where the council were still waiting 
to be summoned. His appearance startled the whispering nobles. 

“Now!” exclaimed the primate, who was conversing with the 
queen. 

“The king Ly 

“Go on,” added the impatient Seymour, uncle to the young 
prince, who was present. | 

“Ts in his last agony,” added the knight. 

The queen instantly retired to her apartment, and the council in 
a body proceeded to the chamber of the dying monarch. 

The knight who preceded them threw open the folding doors at 
their approach, for he knew that in a few moments the sovereign 
power would pass from Henry’s hand into those of his council, 
and, like most courtiers, he bent to the rising power. 

The king was still struggling in his dream. 

“God,” he murmured, “terrible are Thy judgments—not for 
ever—oh ! not for ever!” 

The groan of anguish which followed was so intense that it 
seemed to have been wrung from the agony of a despairing soul. 
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Addl who heard it trembled, and Cranmer, although little:given, to, 
_ superstition, turned pale. 
' It was the last,” observed the Earlof Southampton ; 5 ff Henry VIII. ' 
is dust.” 
“God save King Edward the Sixth, of England!” cried the. 
council with wonderful unanimity, and with voices which showed. 
_ that they spoke like men released from an oppressive fear. ...:/).% - 
 » Their acelamations, however, had. been premature. . Henry, was. 
' exhausted by the terrors he had undergone, not dead. .A.second, 
groan; ‘as fearful as the first, assured. them of the important fact,; 
| Like most:men who have committed. thempel ves, DE an. SERBIA Re 
zeal, they looked foolish and confused... 
Cranmer approached the chair and. placed his. finger; on. ‘the, 
sufferer’s. wrist. 
+ (“Tb still. beats,” he observed in.a whisper: to., POPE who was. 
near him, 
The touch dissolved the hideous spell, or species of nightmare, 
} underwhich Henry laboured. Opening his eyes, he stared.wildly; 
} upon the intruders, and, still under. the. influence..of.his.dream,. 
; muttered: to himself : 
} §4Phese too h why are they here? I have not ta’en, the. lives ie 
i 
' 
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these yyet—not yet!” 

-A-peculiar glance was exchanged between the councillors, 

Sire le?’ | at) 

“Cranmer,” exclaimed the monarch, recognising him, “Tam 
}) dying!” 
j, .©The-primate was silent; it was no moment, for flattery ; and. yet 
| he felt that it would be scarcely prudent.to confirm the speaker’s 
i; assertion, on i 
i of Art silent? Hast thou no prayer,” faintly. demanded the 
/ nearly exhausted prince, “to bribe the ear of Mercy ?—no atoning 
» work to wash my crimes away—to cheat hell of its victim ?”’ 

‘‘ Sire,” said Cranmer, in a low voice, “give some sign. that you 
die at last j in the faith of Christ our Redeemer Le 

Henry pressed the hand of the prelate; but before he could 
reply, the last string gave way, and he,sank back a-corpse | 

The death-rattle had not ceased to. be heard.in his throat. when 
the ery of “God save King Edward !” was repeated more. cheerfully 
even:than before, for this time, it was uttered by men.who. had 
been trembling a moment before for their lives, and Henry, had he 
survived, would never have forgiven their.zeal, even in ipyqur of 
his son. 

o Like-all the Tudors, his natural thirst was for blood 

The body of the king, who had died at his palace at, Rf pa 
was conveyed to Leadenhall, there to lie in state until the funeral. 
By his will Henry desired, that: his remains might. be interred.in 
the choir of the church at hea: between the stalls and the 
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altar, and that the bones of Jane Seymour, already entombed 
within the chapel, might be interred under the same monument. 
Before the death of Wolsey, a splendid fabric had been begun for 


a mausoleum. Although’ erroneously stated by late historians as 


having been intended by the cardinal for his own tomb, the 
inscription upon it of “ Henry, Lord of Ireland,” proved, as Fuller 
judiciously remarked, that at first it must have been designed for 
the king. ‘The monarch enjoined also that the sepulchre of 
Henry VI., whom he facetiously designated his uncle, and that 
dfEdward IV., his progenitor of the House of York, should be 
beautified and repaired. The Protestant prince, as the Reformers 
delight to call him, commanded that masses should be sung for the 
good of his soul, and that four solemn obits should be kept yearly ; 
at each obit ten pounds were to be distributed amongst thirteen 
poor knights of Windsor, of whom he was the first patron ; and 
that°twelve pence, a long gown of cloth with a garter embroidered 
thereon, and a mantle of the same material, should be distributed 
to each knight. 

e- With regard to the succession in case of Edward, Mary, or 
Elizabeth dying without issue, it was to devolve upon the descend- 
ants of Mary Queen of France, who had married his favourite, 
the Duke of Suffolk ; the children of Margaret, the Scottish queen, 
being unjustly omitted in this arrangement. 

‘Tt is remarkable that all the arrangements in Henry’s will were 
passed over or annulled by uncontrollable events. The throne 
was ultimately occupied by the descendants of Margaret, whom he 
had excluded, and the tombs of Henry VI. and Edward IV. suffered 
to fall into decay, and the very monument of the king himself was 
never completed, his coffin, and that of Jane Seymour, being 
discovered by chance, when the vault underneath the choir was 
6pened for the purpose of entombing Charles I. Mary, from 
horror’ of the dubious sentiment attributed to her father, and 
BDlizabeth from penuriousness, left the half-finished work 
untouched, and the monument was finally taken down and sold 
im'the Civil Wars, when many of the noblest works of art and 
antiquity were sacrificed to the levelling, rapacious hands of the 
infuriated soldiery.’ It is, however, not a little singular that not a 
single stone should mark the spot where rest the remains of a 
monarch whose actions and character are more familiar perhaps to 
the minds of Englishmen than any other British king who either 
followed or preceded him. 

-'The character of Henry ‘VIII. has’ been go frequently and so 
fully described, that any elaborate description of his character 
would now appear like plagiarism. By contemporary writers the 
sum of his virtues and his vices was either aggravated or diminished 
as party views or religious opinions influenced them 

Henry, with all his vices, possessed a cultivated taste, and: while 
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under the influence of Wolsey did much for the advancement of 
literature and art. In his reign it has been observed that no dunce 
ever wore a mitre ; and history proves the observation to be correct. 
His appreciation of men of letters and artists is undisputed. 
Skelton the poet educated him. Although a priest, he was a 
licentious writer, and something of a satirist. This would not 
have prevented his preferment in the Church had he not offended 
Wolsey by his famous lines, “ Why come ye not to Court ? ”—a 
poem which excited great sensation at the period, and so roused 
the indignation of the haughty cardinal, that the writer was obliged 
to fly from his resentment. He took sanctuary in Westminster, 
where the abbot Islip protected him until the year 1529, when he 
expired shortly before his renowned persecutor, and was buried in 
the churchyard at Westminster. 

Wyat and Surrey at one period stood high in Henry’s favour. 

The Chronicles of Froissart, at his command, were first translated 
by Lord Berners in 1513, and Pinson printedthem. The celebrated 
Leland, whose works are dear to every lover of the antiquities of 
England, was keeper of his libraries, and employed at Henry’s 
expense upon his vast and interesting records. Borde, the earliest 
medical writer, flourished in his reign; nor must the names of 
Parker, Lord Morley, Thomas Vaux, Rochford, Bryan, and Sir 
Thomas Sternhold, who translated the Psalms in imitation of the 
French poet Marot, be forgotten. More and Erasmus have been 
already named. It was at the house of the former that the king 
first became acquainted with the painter Holbein, and being 
delighted with the productions of his pencil, took him home and 
employed him for the rest of his reign. He was decidedly the first 
English monarch who seriously encouraged the art of painting. 
He had several artists in his pay besides Holbein, such as Quintin 
Maisys, Johannus Corvus, Gerard Luke, Anthony Joto, Jerome de 
Trevisi, Homeband, Bartti, and others. He also invited the 
immortal Raffaelle and Titian to shed the lustre of their genius 
upon his kingdom and his reign. It was the misfortune of 
England that those glorious men declined to comply with his 
request, supposing, it is said, that amongst a people where portrait 
painting was so much encouraged, their peculiar talents would not 
be called into play, yet it was the frequent practice of the 
king to cause his battles and other memorable events to be com- 
memorated by the pencil of the painter as well as in the page of the 
chronicler. 

There is no doubt but that the Reformation checked, for a time, 
the progress of literature and the arts, and frustrated Henry’s 
exertions in their behalf. The wealth and taste of the monastic 
bodies, which had hitherto proved the great supporters of painters, 
sculptors, and architects, were now destroyed, and no patrons for 
many years arose to supply their place. 
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It is in judging Henry as a man that the conscientious writer 
turns with disgust and loathing from the task. In friendship he 
was insincere, in love capricious, in revenge a Nero, in deceita 
Judas. Where he once hated, no sentiment of justice or religion 
withheld his arm. His sceptre became an axe; and the offence, 
however trivial, and the punishment were alike written in blood. 
In short, in one comprehensive phrase, he had every vice which 
renders humanity terrible and despicable, without one solitary 
virtue—unless courage may be termed so—to redeem it. And yet 
such was the state of public morals at the time, that the bloated 
savage was regretted by, the people whose liberties he trampled 
under foot, whose intelligence he submitted to the standard of his 
own uncertain, capricious, changing faith. No monarch ever 
mounted the throne under more favourable auspices, or possessed 
greater opportunities for good, than Henry VIII. Truth reluctantly 
compels us to add, that no sovereign ever more abused them. 

No sooner had the breath left the body of their late dreaded 
master, than the council proceeded to the chamber of his son—now 
Edward VI., then in his tenth year. The royal child was busily 
occupied in reading his book of prayers—the same which Holbein 
had illuminated for his father previous to his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. The young prince was, from his earliest infancy, of a 
melancholy temperament, which gave an appearance of dignity 
unusual in one so young. As the nobles, with his uncle Hertford 
at their head, thronged eagerly around him, his cheek became 
suddenly pale; he guessed the melancholy truth, and burst into 
tears. He was too young not to have loved his father. 

“The king,” he sobbed, “the king!” 

Cranmer bent the knee, and kissed his little hand, conveying to 
him by that act of homage the intelligence that the crown had 
descended to his brow, and that he was doubly an orphan. 

The desolate child wept long and bitterly. Never was crown 

less joyously received. 

' Taking him by the hand, his uncle, the Earl of Hertford, led the 
boy-king from his private apartment towards the council-chamber, 
the lords preceding them bareheaded, and the youth still sobbing 
with ill-suppressed grief. The primate placed him in the chair of 
state amid a unanimous cry of “ God save King Edward.” 

On breaking the seals of Henry’s will, it was discovered that he 
had fixed the majority of his son at the completion of his eighteenth 
year, and that the executors, sixteen in number, were to be intrusted 
with the administration of the kingdom during his minority. Their 
names were : Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Wriothesley, 
the Chancellor ; St. John, Great Master ; Lord Russell, Privy Seal ; 
the Earl of Hertford, Chamberlain; Viscount Lisle, Admiral ; 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham; Sir Anthony Browne, Master of the 
Horse ; Sir William Paget, Secretary of State ; Sir Edward North; 
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Sir Edward Montague, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; Judge 
Bromley; Sir Anthony Denny; Sir William Herbert, Chief 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber; Sir Edward Wotton, the 
- Treasurer of Calais ; and Dr. Wotton, Dean of Canterbury. | 

In the hands of these persons was invested the regal power. 
They were to be assisted by a council, whose office was limited to — 
offering advice. Amongst the latter were the Earl of Arundel and 
Sir Thomas Seymour, the king’s uncle—the same who, in a few 
weeks after the death of his brother-in-law, espoused the queen 
dowager, Catherine Parr. 

This will gave satisfaction neither to one party nor the other. The 
Chancellor was, perhaps, the only person contented with it, as, 
from his office, he felt assured that a great portion of the authority 
of the State must fall into his hands. No sooner had the document 
been read than Hertford quickly observed that the Government 
would lose its dignity without an ostensible head, who might 
represent the royal majesty, and receive addresses from the foreign 
ambassadors. 

“The President of the Council might suffice, I think,” observed 
the Chancellor, bitterly. — 

“ Meaning yourself, no doubt, my lord ? ” 

Wriothesley bowed. 

“The king’s blood,” replied Hertford, tauntingly, “may best 
represent his crown.” 

““ Alas, my lord, where are we to look for it ?”’ demanded the 
lawyer, with a sneer; “our late sovereign took good care to leave 
few descendants of York or of. Plantagenet to embarrass. his 
successor. The nearest relative, in such a case, is the Cardinal 
de la Pole, and I presume you would not vote for him,” 

Lisle, whose ambitious projects had long been maturing, smiled 
at the seeds of division thus early sown. He saw that he should 
reap a goodly harvest in the end. He did so. 

Sir Thomas Seymour, although he hated his brother, felt that it 
would be but politic to join his interest with his in this ; and their 
united interest prevailed. Hertford was elected Lord Protector, 
and soon after created Duke of Somerset ; by which name he is, 
perhaps, better known in history : the cunning Lisle, who was 
secretly plotting his ruin, receiving as the price of his consent the 
earldom of Warwick. But our old acquaintance Hig yet higher, 
views, which touched the crown itself. 

Just as the council was about to disperse, someone suddenly 
recollected the Duke of Norfolk. 

““Behead him !” exclaimed Hertford. 

'-“Tmpossible,” replied the Chancellor, coolly, for he was secretly 
inclined towards the duke, and sought to mortify the Protector for. 
the triumph he had obtained over him. 

* “Tmpossible!” repeated the haughty peer; “ know, my lord, 
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_ that when speaking in our royal nephew’s name, we speak our 
will—that nothing is impossible.” 

“By we does your lordship mean the regency ?” demanded the 
subtle lawyer. 

Hertford was silent. The Chancellor continued : 

“Tt is fit we understand, my lords, the meaning of the noble 
earl-—the royal WE.” 

The nobles turned an inquiring glance towards the uncle of the 
king, who, fearing that he had too soon unmasked his game, 
replied, in some confusion : 

“Of course I mean the council, and that the regal power, full 
and entire, is centred in its hands.” 

“] thank your lordship,” exclaimed Wriothesley, bowing 
mockingly, “and call upon my colleagues here to remember the 
admission. Zhe regal power, full and entire,” he solemnly repeated, 
‘“‘is vested in owr hands ; consequently, to conspire against it would 
be treason.” 

The admission afterwards proved fatal to him who made it. 

** My lords, the warrant is already signed,” exclaimed Hertford, 
who was most anxious to secure the destruction of his wily enemy : 
“the duke therefore is . 

“Improperly so,” interrupted the Chancellor; “the royal stamp — 
should have been affixed in our presence—without which it is | 
invalid.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the council, who began to fear that they had — 
been too precipitate in yielding to the pretensions of the uncle of | 
the king, and were willing to prove to him that they knew how to © 
defend their rights ; “the warrant is illegal.” | 

The Chancellor drew the parchment from his bosom and deli- — 
berately tore the royal monogram from the margin. From that © 
instant it became worthless. 7 

Hertford, although furious, was, from prudence, silent. | 

For three days the death of Henry was kept secret from me 
people, and on the fourth, the Lord Mayor being summoned, and — 
the City filled with troops, his infant successor was proclaimed 
king. : 

About six months after the accession of Edward VI., at the close — 
of a sultry evening in July, a ship, evidently of a foreign build, 
was seen lazily making its way through the pool towards old 


London Bridge ; the sluggish wind scarcely removed a crease from — : 


the folds of her heavy sails, and she moved with as much delibera- — 
tion and state as a City alderman, or a pimple-nosed abbot after a — 
solemn feast. Amongst the spectators who watched her progress — 
was a fine old white-haired man, whose unbroken height and erect 
carriage showed that time had dealt most kindly with him; his — 
attire, without being rich, showed that he belonged to the wealthy | 
class ; astranger gazing on him would most probably, judging from | 
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the eager look with which he watched the ship, have taken him 
for the owner, or, at least, a merchant who had a rich freight on 
board. In both surmises he would have been mistaken ; the only 
treasures which the gallant bark carried. for him were the orphan 
child and grandchildren of his old master, whom he served and 
loved in his youth—Sir Richard Stanfield. 

We scarcely need inform our readers that the old man was no 
other than the faithful Steadman. Likea statue of Ancient Fidelity, 
he remained upon the bank of the river waiting the arrival of the 
ship. At times, the thought of the evening when he and his 
widowed mistress had last landed there—his gallant nephew’s 
fate—his sister’s wrongs—and Sir John de Corbey’s crimes, would 
dim his eyes; but the hope of once more embracing the child of 
his adoption—the heiress of the race he loved—perhaps of dancing 
her children on his knee, cleared them again, as April’s sun 
disperses the descending showers. 

As the boat neared the shore, the old man’s heart beat quickly. 
It touched the quay at last, and a lady, whose matron form and 
graceful person were still redolent of beauty, leaning upon the arm 
of a foreign-looking cavalier, set foot upon the soil of England, the 
first time for fourteen years. 

It was Walter and his devoted wife. The two children—a boy 
anda girl—who followed, each holding the hand of a quiet, shrewd- 
looking personage, were the only issue of their marriage. The 
youth, who was aboutytwelve years of age, already fancied himself 
aman; he was a brave, gallant little fellow, who feared nothing 
but the reproof of his mother, or a tear in the blue eye of his sister. 
After her parents, the girl would have been puzzled to say which 
she loved most, her brother or her conductor, our old friend Patch. 

“Lady,” exclaimed the old soldier, as the heiress of Stanfield set . 
foot upon land, “ Mary : 

He was too much overcome with emotion to be able to utter 
more, but would have knelt to kiss the hand which she extended 
towards him. With true woman’s tact and feeling she prevented 
his design, and drawing him towards her, kissed him affectionately 
upon the cheek. 

“My kind—my second father!” she exclaimed. 

Walter’s hand was in an instant grasped in his. 

“ Welcome—a thousand times welcome to your country!” 
murmured the faithful, humble friend. Time has seemed long, 
very long, since I beheld you. I often thought,” he added, “that 
a stranger would close the old man’s eyes, and not his master’s 
child.” 

‘We shall have many a year of happiness and love to pass 
together yet, old soldier,” observed Walter, for he saw that Mary’s 
heart was too full of former recollections to permit her to speak. 

“And are these your children ?”” demanded Steadman, pointing 
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to the boy and girl, who stood with their guardian, Patch, gazing 
on with an inquiring eye, and wondering who the white-haired 
man could be. 

“They are,” said Walter. 

“Tt is Steadman !”’ added the jester, who at once had recognised 
him. 

“Steadman!” they both repeated, throwing their arms round 
the old man’s neck; “what, dear old Steadman, who followed 
grandfather to the wars, and protected mamma from her cruel 
guardian when a child? Oh! how we shall love him!” 

The yeoman’s honest heart was full; his fidelity in exile and 
absence had been remembered ; the child he had so truly loved 
had taught her children to repeat his name. ‘The service of a life 
was well repaid. 

“ What a pity,” exclaimed the boy, “that you are too old to go 
with me to the wars!” He dreamed of nothing else. ‘ But, never 


mind,” he added; “when I return from each campaign we will 


sit cosily by the fireside, and I will relate to you my adventures, 
and listen by turns to yours. Oh! we shall be such friends!” 

“Your name ?”’ sobbed the old man to the youth. 

“ Richard,” 

It was the same as his old lord’s, whom he had loved and 
followed when a boy. He could almost have imagined that Time 
had inverted his glass, and suffered the sands to run back for more 
than half acentury. Catching the sturdy little fellow in his arms, 
he pressed him to his heart; then, confused at the freedom he had 
taken with the heir of his master’s house, he would have kissed 
his hands. 

The scene was becoming too painful for the feelings of the Lady 
Mary. Fortunately, the house of the aged faithful Mariette was 
not far distant ; a few moments sufficed to bring them there, where 
the most hospitable preparations had been made for their arrival. 
As they crossed the threshold two persons muffled in cloaks passed 
them, seemingly anxious to avoid recognition ; but the quick eye 
of Patch was not to be deceived. He recognised them in an 
instant—the first was the fanatical son of Sir Richard Everil, the 
other Louis d’Auverne, his old patron Wolsey’s son. 

“This is indeed a joyful meeting,” exclaimed the jester, who 
willingly would have embraced him. 

“ Louis !” sternly uttered his companion. 

“Why,” resumed the speaker, “have we so long remained 
estranged ? Why have you not written?” 

“ Louis!” repeated the Lollard, in a tone more impatient than 
before. 

“A moment,” replied the youth. “It can scarcely be a sin to 
express our gratitude to those who love us; ’tis the last weakness,” 
he added. ‘ Heaven will pardon it. Father, friend, our paths are 
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different ; but my heart to you is still unchanged. Pray for me— 
pray for me ; and farewell.” | 

With these words Louis d’Auverne sprang from the doorway, 
and in an instant was out of sight. The jester stood gazing mourn- 
fully after him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE extensive authority and imperious character of Henry had 
retained the partisans of both religions in subjection ; but upon 
his demise the ,hopes of the Protestants and the fears of the 
Catholics began to revive, and the zeal of these parties produced 
everywhere disputes and animosities—the usual preludes to more 
fatal divisions. The Protector, the Duke of Somerset, had long 
been regarded as a secret partisan of the Reformers ; and being now 
invested with the regal authority, he threw aside all restraint, and | 
at once discovered his intention of correcting the abuses of the | 
ancient religion, and of adopting still more Protestant innovations. 
He took care that every person intrusted with the education of 
the young king should be imbued with the same principles as 
himself ; and as the youthful Edward discovered a taste for every — 
kind of literature—especially theological—far beyond his tender | 
years, all men foresaw, in thecourse of his reign, the total abolition | 
of the Catholic faith ; and many, in the usual time-serving spiritof — 
courtiers, declared themselves in favour of those tenets which were © 
likely to. prevail. The wealth which most of the nobles had | 
acquired from the spoils of the clergy induced them to widen the © 
breach between England and Rome; and, by establishing a con- | 
trariety of speculative doctrines—as well of discipline as of faith— © 
to render a coalition with the mother church impracticable. Their — 
rapacity also was still further excited by the prospect of pillaging | 
the secular, as they had already done the regular, clergy ; and they . 
knew that while any share of the old doctrines prevailed, or any - 
respect to ecclesiastical authority remained, they could neyer 
hope to succeed in their enterprise. 

This condition of things induced Sir Richard Everil and his son | 
to leave their retreat at Antwerp, and once more venture into the | 
arena of polemical adventure. The state of toleration was favour- 
able even to their extreme opinions; and Louis d’Auverne, whose 
naturally gentle spirit had been gradually subjected by the stern — 
enthusiasm of his friend, accompanied them. The Lollards, so 
bitterly persecuted in the preceding reign, now began to show their 
heads ; although, with considerable prudence, they veiled many 
of their peculiar views, and confounded themselves under the. 
general name of Reformers. Of the most fanatical portion of this 
sect young Everil soon became the leader, and the new-made Karl 
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NOW READY, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 


BOUND IN HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED COVERS, 


J. F. SMITH’S PORULAR WORKS. 
IVIIIN NIGR HY 


The work contains, as well as a Dramatic Love Story, a Graphic and Accurate Account of 
the Glorious Victories of the Peninsular War. 

THE GRAPHIC says :—‘“ Some years before the word ‘sensation’ was used in its modern. 
sense, the late Mr. J. F. Smith wrote several stories of that character for the columns of the 
LONDON JOURNAL. He managed exactly to hit the taste of the public which he addressed. and: 
if anyone now wishes to know what his taste was like, let him read ‘ Minnigrey,’ one of the 
most popular of all these serials, which has lately been reprinted in acheapform. ‘ Minnigrey’ 
is long; but itis full of ‘go’ and incident, and is both wholesome and livelier reading than. 
a good deal of the fictional stuff which nowadays gushes from the press.”’ 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER, 


This Magnificent Story is the most entrancing romance ever penned by its illustrious Be. 
Love, adventures of the most thrilling description, comedy and tragedy, humour and pathos are 
delineated in all their various phases ; while the characters, taken from every sphere of life. are- 
veritable types of human nature. 


THE LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—“ Encouraged by the success which attended the repro- 
duction of Mr. J. F. Smith’s new story, ‘Minnigrey,’ in a cheap one-volume collected shape, 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., of 12. Fetter-lane, London, have just issued the same novelist’s 
story of ‘Woman and Her Master.’ which originally appeared many years ago in the Lonnasx 
JOURNAL. The tale is narrated in 420 two-column pages, no fewer than 155 chapters being 
required to unravel the tangled web, but there are too many exciting incidents to allow af 
the perusal becoming tedious, especially when the :reader is endowed with a taste fer the 
sensational. 3 


THE WILL AND THE WAY, 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 


This Story, perhaps the most artistic of its eminent author’s pr oductions. rivets the interest. 
of the reader from beginning to end. The characters are genuine types of human -nature— 
good and ill together—the incidents graphic and sensational, and the plot thoroughly welt: 
developed. 


STANFIELD HALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 
A Grand Historical Romance, full of thrilling incidents and graphic delineations of 
character, giving a vivid picture of the period pourtrayed. 
The productions of this Wor d-renowned Author have been reproduced in the principal 
European Languages, and the present is the only opportunity of obtaining these Novels im 
Bock For. 


BRADLEY AND CO., “Londoa Journal Office,” 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, Londoa. 
y To be ‘apgieod of all Booksellers at Home ae Abroad. 


